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3 
THE FUTURE OF TANGIER, 


status of Tangier appeared in the news, 1928, in fact, being 
the last occasion on which any definite development occurred 
in the history of the international zone.* Last month, however, 
questions in Parliament and correspondence in the press drew 
attention to the fact that Tangier was again “‘ on the map ”’ as the 
object of serious preoccupation to the British Government, while 
in Spain, too, the Cabinet has been considering the claims of that 
country in respect of its share in the Administration. The upshot 
of these moves, at the moment, is that both the British and Spanish 
Governments have let it be understood that they do not regard 
the present position in the internationalized zone as satisfactory, 
and consider it essential that a revision of the Statute should be 
idertaken while there is yet time to do so. 
fhe reason for the raising, of this question at the present 
juncture is that the Convention signed in 1923, by which the Statute 
was organized, has a life of only twelve years from the date of its 
ratification on May 14, 1924, but will be automatically renewed 
for one or more twelve-year periods if none of the contracting 
wers—France, Great Britain, Italy and Spain—has demanded 
's revision at least six months before its expiry. Action must, 
tnerefore, be taken before November 14 next, or not at all. 
In Spain the principal objection to the existing Statute is not 
_ question of details or of its application, as it is in England; the 
mtention is that Tangier should be incorporated in the Spanish 
Zone of Morocco, on the ground that geographically it forms part 
the Zone,” but it is realized that all the other three Powers 
ncerned are opposed to this and are determined to preserve it 
as a neutral territory. Accordingly when, on May 23, the Spanish 
(onsul-General in Tangier presented to the Administration his 
Government’s demands for the revision of the Statute, he asked, 
is believed, merely for the institution of joint control with the 
trench of the native Moslem and Jewish population,’ alternating 
French and Spanish Administrators—the Chief Administrator is 
'rench—and posts in the Customs. 
To understand the British reason for wishing to see a revision 
i the Statute it is necessary to refer to certain of the provisions 
oi the Convention of 1923, which are considered to be largely 
responsible for the present unsatisfactory condition of affairs. In 


[' is a good many years since the question of the international 





(1) In 1928 Italy put forward a claim to representation in the administration 
of Tangier, and this was satisfied by a protocol signed at a conference in Paris on 
July 25 of that year, amending the Statute as organized by the Convention of 
1923. For an account of the position at that time and an outline of earlier history, 
see the Bulletin of April 28, 1928, Vol. IV, No. 22. 

(2) The Spanish Zone of Morocco is, however, held under lease from France. 

(3) At present the Moors and Jews, as subjects of the Sultan of Morocco, are 
mer French protection. 
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the first place, a financial burden was placed on the Zone whic); 
it has never been able to support ; and in the second, the judicia! 


system established by the Statute has been proved by experience 


to have serious defects. 


By Article 21 of the Convention the Zone bears a share of the 


service of the 1904 and 1910 loans to Morocco,’ from which Tangie: 
itself had no benefit, and owing to the fiscal measures adopted 
by the French and Spanish Zones to protect the trade and industry 
of those areas, there is very little trade between them and Tangie; 
itself, which is almost entirely dependent on the tourist traffic 
for revenue from abroad. In addition, Tangier has to pay ay 
annual contribution of 1,700,000 francs for the service of the 
Tangier-Fez Railway Company (?.e., a share in the guarantee of 
the Company’s loans), an excessive sum in view of the fact tha: 
less than nine miles of the line are within the Zone. 

As regards the cost of the administrative services, also, i 
generally felt that there is a good deal of room for economy. 4 
force of gendarmes exists, which was established for politi 
reasons and is considered in some quarters to be quite unnecessary, 
while the Customs Service is described as extremely expensive 
The “ Civil Service’”’ in general has been over-recruited, owing 
very largely, it is alleged, to the nepotism existing in the Inter- 
national Legislative Assembly ;*° the numbers of judges, fo: 
instance, is stated to be excessive in view of the number of justiciable 
persons, 7.e., Europeans, in the Zone. 

The result of all these charges is that for some years the Budget 
of Tangier has been in deficit—in fact, in most years, except fo! 
a few prosperous ones after the War, there has been a balance on 
the wrong side of something like three million frances. This lies 
been made up, so far, by France and Spain, under protest, the 
French Protectorate having advanced about fourteen millions 
and the Spanish Zone four millions; but both countries decline 
to undertake to continue these subsidies, and therein lies a serious 
danger to the international status of Tangier which must be 0! 
concern to the British Government. 

To explain this it should be noted that the port was original!) 
designated by the Sultan of Morocco as a “ concession ” 
Europeans as a place of residence, with a view to preventing foreig! 
influence from penetrating into the interior of the country. |! 
was the Sultan’s Government, therefore, which by the 102 
Convention transferred to the Tangier Zone the rights and obliga- 
tions accruing to it from the deed of the port concession,’ and 





(1) This share is calculated on the ratio borne by the Customs receipts collect’ 
by the Zone to the aggregate of the receipts collected in the ports of the three Z01 
of Morocco during the preceding year. 

(2) It is complained also that the members meet as representatives of val 
countries and not as responsible representatives of the town, and are more concer! 
with the interests of those countries than of Tangier itself. 


(3) This was dated June 21, 1921. 
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it is the Sultan’s Government, or in other words France, which 
has the right to step in should these obligations not be carried out. 
Ice By Article 40 of the Convention : 

* The Zone will assume in their entirety the obligations de- 








































he volving on the Shereefian Government under the conditions of the 
el concession. The annuities of the capital guaranteed by the 


Shereetian Government shall be met by the Zone as a first charge 
on the Customs receipts and the profits on the working of the port 
and on the port lands. . . . In default of the fulfilment by the 
Administration of Tangier of the obligations referred to in the 
preceding paragraphs, the Shereefian Government will resume the 
sole financial control of the concession.” 
pe At present France is the sole guarantor of the port loans, and 
) .ccordingly she has only to withhold her subsidy—unless, of course, 
‘the financial situation is rectified—to bring about the state of 
affairs when the above Article would apply. The remedy would 
ppear to be either to place the financial situation on a sound 
‘ooting by means of economies,’ or to arrange for Great Britain 
and other Powers to take a share of the guarantee. 

The fact that the Shereefian Government is under French 
protection introduces another complication in the problem, in 
that the majority of the population are Moors and Moroccan Jews, 
subjects of the Sultan. : That part of the Administration dealing 
with native affairs is entirely in the hands of the French’ and, 
owing to the existence of the Protectorate, foreign relations are 
also under French control. 

Further, it may be noted that the Convention was negotiated 
at the time when the Riff War was at its height, and provision 
was therefore made for the passage of French and Spanish troops 
through the Zone, should the French and Spanish Governments 
wish to use the port to facilitate their operations against Abdel 

'  Kerm. It was stipulated that previous notification should be 
given to the administrator of Tangier, and that the troops should 
not be allowed more than forty-eight hours for embarkation or 
_ disembarkation and passage through the Zone, but the fact that 
_ the power to make use of the port and “ the means of communi- 
_ cation connecting it with their respective Zones "’ still exists opens 
up the possibility of the violation of the neutrality of the Zone by 
the introduction of troops from the French or Spanish Zones. 
While there is no reason to expect that either France or Spain 
would ever wish to resort to such a step, it is evident that the 
arrangement guaranteeing the international status and neutrality 
of Tangier is not completely a ‘‘ watertight ”’ one. 
Mention was made above of the defects in the judicial system. 
Besides affecting the financial position, as already suggested, these 


pews 


re 





_ (1) Taxation is already high, and with business stagnant the British view is 
that a thorough financial overhaul of the Administration must come first, before 
there is any thought of increasing any of the financial obligations. 






(2) lide Article 25 of the Convention. 
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defects tend to bring the Administration into ill-repute for the 
following reasons: The same Judges who sit as Justices of the 
Peace sit as Judges of Appeal; the Courts have no control over 
the Bar, and juries are often empanelled on national lines. Cases 
have been reported in which a man who has pleaded “ guilty ”’ to 
a charge of embezzlement has been found “ not guilty ”’ by a jury 
composed of his own countrymen, while in other instances a 
judgment given against a person or company has never been 
carried out owing to the fact that there exists no executive powe: 
to get judgment enforced. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the judicial system should 
be felt to be in as serious need of a complete overhaul as the 
economic. 

In conclusion, quite apart from the strategic reasons which 
make the neutrality of Tangier so important,’ Great Britain has 
good cause to claim that her views should receive full considera- 
tion, since historically and materially she has more interest in the 
town than any other Power. Not much less than one-third of the 
local rates—the Yaxe urbaine—-is paid by British residents, and 
their share is higher than that of any other nationality. Other 
British investments are valued at nearly £2,500,000, while of the 
tonnage using the port nearly half the total is British ; in fact 
British vessels represent more than twice as much tonnage as 


that of any other country. 
B. 1. 


(1) Nelson is reported to have said that ‘‘ Tangier must belong to a neutra 
Power ; if not, it must become English.” 














DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS. 


L’Eurvope Nouvelle, dated June 8, 1935. 


I. The Stresa Conference : Communiqués published on April 12 and 13 
Text of the Resolution, April 14, 1935. 

II. German re-armament and the League. Text of the French Memor 
andum of April 9. Extraordinary meeting of the League Council 
Declaration of the French Government. Draft resolution of April 17 
German protest. French proposal for sanctions in case of treat} 
violation. 

III. Security in Eastern Europe. Text of the Franco-Soviet Treaty. M 
Laval’'s visit to Moscow. M. Laval’s conversations in Poland. Meeting 
with General Goering. Treaty of mutua! assistance between the 
U.S.S.R. and Czechoslovakia, dated May 16, 1935. 


IV. Preparation for the Danube Conference. Resolutions of the Little 
Entente and the Balkan Entente, April 15. Explanatory note )) 
M. Laval. Italo-Austro-Hungarian Conference at Venice, May 4, 5 
and 6, 1935. Session of the Council of the Balkan Entente, May !:, 
1035. 
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7 
CHRONOLOGY. 


Abyssinia. 
May 31st.—Statements in Italian press re Abyssinian armaments 


hostile and provocative attitude.” (See Italy). 
June 3rd.—Further statements in Italian press. (See Italy). 
June 8th.—Signor Mussolini’s speech in Sardinia. (See Italy). 


and “* 


Argentina. 
May 29th.—A Treaty of Friendship and Commerce was signed 


with Brazil, establishing unconditional most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment and specifying articles on which duties were reduced. 

June oth.—The mediators in the Chaco War announced in Buenos 
Ayres that an agreement had been reached between the Foreign 
Ministers of Bolivia and Paraguay for a pacific solution of the conflict. 


Austria. 
May 29th.—Speaking before the new Legislative Body the Chan- 


cellor said that Austria had claimed full equality and hoped this would 
soon be granted, but the Government had never acted in an irregular 
way. The para-military associations would be retained, since recent 
events had shown that measures were necessary to ensure peace and 
order. 

The propaganda of the clandestine Nazi organizations sought to 
lay the stigma of treason on Austrian foreign policy. Austrian National- 
Socialism was purely an Austrian affair and could have no place in the 
new Austria. They could never share the view expressed in Mein 

Kampf that the destruction of Austria was essential for the security 
of the greater Germany. 

Austria was on good terms with all States save one, and he added 
that he had every reason to thank the head of the Italian Government 
for the sympathetic attitude which Austria had encountered in the 
darkest days of 1934. Italy had never made the slightest attempt to 
interfere in their affairs; the fairy tale about political dependence 
was a tendentious invention. 

The indispensable condition for the Austrian Government and 
people for really good relations with Germany was “ the unconditional 
acknowledgment of the right of Austria freely and openly to decide 
her own destiny without the surreptitious influence of factors and 
movements across the frontiers.” 

Herr von Schuschnigg said they welcomed Herr Hitler’s utter- 
ance about not wishing to interfere, ‘and supported his demand for a 
definition of *‘ non-interference.”” There was no danger that Austria 
would seek to misrepresent any internal rising as being due to external 
influences 

May “30th. —A decree was issued providing for the amalgams ition 
with the Heimwehr in the Burgenland of all the semi-military for- 
mations there. 

June 2nd.—Prince Starhemberg reaffirmed the loyalty of the 
Heimwehr to the Chancellor. He made this declaration at a parade 
of the Vienna units of the force, some 15,000 strong. 

June 3rd.—The arrest was announced of 30 persons accused of 
printing and circulating a Nazi publication in Vienna, and over 200 
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persons were reported to have been rounded up during the week-end. 
They included four Government officials, one of them a department,| 
chief in the Chancellery, and a journalist who represented a group 
of German papers. 

June 6th.—A statement was issued by the East Mark Storm Troop 
organization, of which the Chancellor was the leader, endorsing Pring 
Starhemberg’s order for the amalgamation of all the para-military 
associations in a “‘compact and unified fighting force.” ‘* But this 
force.” it added, ‘‘ must come under the Defence Ministry, so that 
all formations suitable for military employment are unconditionally 
subordinated to the Defence Minister ’’ (Herr von Schuschnigg). 

June 7th.—It was announced that from June Ist a reorganization 
of the Army had been carried out. 

June 8th.—The Freiheitsbund, the Catholic Workmen’s Organi- 
zation, issued a statement demanding that the several associations 
should be represented in the unified forces in proportion to their 
existing strength and be directly subordinated to the Defence Ministry 
(z.e., not to Prince Starhemberg) for use in emergency, in case of which 
the organization should have the special task of defending vital 
services. 

The Freiheitsbund also claimed the right to form the Independent 
Workers’ Organization for incorporation in the Patriotic Front. 


Belgium. 

May 29th.—During the discussion of the Foreign Office Estimates 
in the Senate the Prime Minister said he attached great importance to 
Herr Hitler’s declaration that he would respect any agreement signed 
voluntarily, because this applied to the Locarno Treaty. 

As to the air pact M. van Zeeland said Belgium would sign nm 
agreement which was in contradiction with Locarno; also that sh 
attached the greatest importance to the declaration of the British 
Government that they could not allow Belgium to be used, in case 0! 

jar, as a point of departure for enemy aeroplanes threatening Great 
Britain. 

Bolivia. 
May 30th.—It was understood that the Government had agreed 
to a truce in the Chaco War on the basis of both armies observing 
their existing positions. 

June oth.—Announcement ve agreement for pacific solution ol 
the dispute. (See Argentina). 

June 11th.—The Government accepted the agreement 
armistice in the Chaco War. 


Brazil. 


May 29th.—Signature of Treaty with the Argentine. 
Argentina). 

China. 
May 30th.—It was learnt that the Japanese military authorities 
in North China had presented verbally a number of demands to tl 
Government in connection with alleged anti-Japanese activities 19 
the demilitarized zone south of the Great Wall. 


for an 
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\ccording to reports via Shanghai the Japanese threatened, failing 
mpliance, that the demilitarized zone would be extended by force 
» include Peking and Tientsin. 

The demands were stated to include the abolition of the Kuomin- 
tung headquarters in North China, the dismissal of General Yu 
Hsu h-chung, Governor of Hopei Province, and the cessation of all 

i-Japanese and anti-Manchukuo activities. A strong protest was 
also made in connection with the recent, murder “a two Japanese 

(They were 
mplovees of the Japs inese army ). 
At Tientsin, Japanese soldiers made a hostile demonstration 
side the residence of the Govenor of Hopei, and fired blank shots. 

May 31st.—Teh Wang, leader of the autonomy movement in 
inner Mongolia, arrived in Peking to confer with the Chairman of the 
Peking branch of the Military Council, General Ho Ying-chin, on the 

‘sures to be adopted in view of Japanese activities in Mongolia. 

On May 28th a Japanese officer was stated to have demanded, 

1 Teh Wang, the right to establish an aerodrome, wireless station 
nd a branch of the Kwantung Army’s Special Affairs Bureau at 

lgan; also to have demanded the removal of the Mongol Political 
(ouncil from Pailingmiao to Beisemiao, close to the Jehol border). 
The transfer of the capital of Hopei from Tientsin to Paotingfu 


in. 

June 1st.—Intervention of Japanese Ministers in the action of 
the Army authorities, and statement by Japanese War office. (See 
Japan). 

/une 2nd.—Colonel Sakai, the Japanese Chief of Staff in Tientsin 


ed a further statement declaring that be presented no demands, 

simply delivered a warning, which he expected the Chinese to 

ed, in order to prevent incidents unpleasant to both sides. 

The Chinese authorities in Peking denied the charges of anti- 
Japanese activities in the North, and complained that the Japanese 
roops Which had pursued Sun Chung-yin’s bandits from Jehol into 
he Tsunhwa region of the demilitarized zone had not been withdrawn 
ut had been augmented. 

/une 3rd.—The Ministry of Finance advanced $25 million of 
Government sponds against securities of $50 million put up by the 
Chinese Banfers’ Guild to firms which, though solvent, were in diffi- 
culties owing to the U.S. policy of dear silver. (It was estimated that 
~igh }00 million ounces of silver had been shipped out of the country 
since the American Silver Purchase Act entered into operation). 

Po 4th.—Colonel Sakai arrived in Peking to confer with Ho Ying- 
chin. The resignations were reported of the Mayor of Tientsin, of the 
Director of Military Training in Peking, and of another senior official. 

June 5th.—According to reports from Nanking, the Governor of 
Hopei was being transferred to another post, while orders reached 
Peking from the capital raising Tientsin to the status of a special 
municipality under the direct control of the Executive Yuan. The 
Hopei branch of the Kuomintang at Tientsin was closed, and the office 
transferred to Paotingfu. 

The magistrate of the Tsunhwa district resigned. (The Japanese 
accused him of assisting Sun Yung-chin’s bandits). 

»tatement by Japanese Minister of War. (See Manchukuo). 
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June 6th.—The Japanese troops in the Tsunhwa area withdre: 
to the Great Wall and order was restored in the demilitarized zone. 
Japanese dissatisfaction with Chinese reply. (See Japan). 

June 7th.—Japanese Army Commanders from Peking, Shangh 
Tokyo and Manchukuo met at Tientsin and let it be known that th, 
were not satisfied with the changes of officials in Hopei Province. 

Reliefs for the Province were stated to be due at Tangku and th 
existing garrisons were believed to be remaining, thus doubling ¢! 
Japanese forces. 

June 8th.—Foreign Office announcement re mission of Sj 
Frederick Leith-Ross to China. (See Great Britain). 

June oth.—Colonel Sakai presented the Minister of War with s 
demands, reported to be as follows : (1) abolition of the Peking Politic: 
Council ; (2) abolition of the Peking branch of the National Militar 
Council; (3) removal of the 2nd and 25th Divisions of the Nations 
Army ; (4) withdrawal from Hopei of the 51st Division, under Gener 
Yu Hsueh-chung; (5) suppression of all Kuomintang branches i; 
Hopei ; and (6) suppression of the Blue Shirts. 

The Minister of War, in a statement to the press, affirmed th 
National Government’s policy of friendship with Japan, adding tha: 
the measures already taken could be considered to meet the Japanes 
demands. 

Hu Han-min left Hong-Kong for Europe. 

June 10th.—The Central Government issued a decree, followin: 
the acceptance of the Japanese demands, enjoining upon the peoj 
the importance of taking no action and expressing no opinion tending 
to provoke ill-feeling with foreign nations. It also forbade them 
form organizations whose objects were prejudicial to China’s int 
national relations. 

The authorities in Peking informed the Japanese military leader 
of their complete acceptance of the six demands. Certain steps wer 
taken beforehand, e.g., the closing of the local Political Training l 
partment and the dissolution of the secret organizations inimical 
relations with Japan, and it was understood that the adoption oi the» 
measures averted a final crisis. 

The evacuation of the 3rd Chinese Gendarmerie Corps from Hop 
was stated to have been completed. General Yu Hsueh-chung’s troop 
were ordered to Shensi, and the garrison areas near Tientsin were | 
taken over by General Shang Chen. 


Czechoslovakia. 

June 3rd.—M. Malypetr formed a Cabinet on the basis of t 
former coalition, with the addition of a seventh party, the Czech Sma. 
Traders. Dr. Benes was Foreign Minister; Dr. Trapl, Minister 
Finance, as before; Dr. Cerny, the Interior; Dr. Derer, Justic 
Dr. Hodge, Agriculture ; M. Najman, Commerce ; M. Dostalek, Pub! 
Works; M. Machnik, National Defence; and M. Necas, Nationa 
Welfare. 

The old coalition, which emerged from the General Election «s 
Parliamentary minority (with 149 seats out of 300) decided to ho« 
together, and M. Malypetr strengthened it by inducing the Czech 5m: 
Traders (represented by M. Najman) to support the Governme' 
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rhis gave the Government 166 votes in the Chamber, and 82 in the 


xa 


nate (out of 150). 

The Henlein (Nazi) Party was not asked to join the coalition. 

An agreement was signed in Prague by which a grcup of banks 
tended a credit of 250 million crowns (say {£2 million odd) to the 
viet Government to finance exports to the U.S.S.R. The rate of 
erest was 6 per cent. 

June 8th.—M. Benes in Moscow. (See U.S.S.R.) 


Danzig Free City. 


June 1st.—Following the devaluation of the gulden the banks 
fused to exchange gulden for other currencies, and a general rush to 

Polish currency began. 

June 4th.—The Government ordered the closing of the banks 
| the Stock Exchange for a few days to check the “ flight from the 


en 
iCil. 


The President of the Senate broadcast a statement attributing 
rumours of a new devaluation to ** malicious elements,” and said 
May devaluation was a measure which would not be repeated, the 

irpose of it being to adjust the gulden to the Polish currency. The 

Government. he added, were about to carry out an economy programme 
\itherto unparalleled degree. 

June 7th.—It was reported that M. Penkala, the Berlin corres- 
ndent of the Neues Wréener Tagbdlatt, had been arrested in Danzig 

n atrocity fabricator of the worst kind.” 

The Government issued a second decree modifying the bank 

‘holiday ” regulations and allowing the banks to transact urgent 


une 11th.—Statement as to Polish support for the gulden. (See 


Egypt. 
May 29th.—A Commercial Agreement with Palestine was signed 


in Cairo, providing for reciprocal reductions in Customs duties and 
teights on a limited number of products. 


France. 

May 29th.—The Finance Committee of the Chamber, by 25 votes 
to I4, rejected the Government’s Bill asking for extended financial 
powers. The ground for this was understood to be the inability or 
retusal of the Prime Minister to give the Committee details of the use 

would make of these powers. 

The Committee then passed unanimously a resolution affirming 

the stability of the franc should be defended by all approprate 
. A communiqué issued after the rejection of the Bill said that 
Ml. Flandin justified the necessity of the measure and showed the perils 
ol devaluation. He also declared he had no intention of carrying out 
the financial reconstruction of the country except by the use of powers 
clegated by the two Houses of Parliament. 

It was too soon to give details of the measures proposed, because 
ue necessary decisions still had to be taken by the Cabinet ; but he 

il say that the chief object was the balancing of the Budget and 
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the reduction of costs of production, taxation, and rates of interest. 

He hoped to check international speculation, which was not 
dangerous in itself, but would soon become so if it so impressed the 
mass of French opinion as to cause a general loss of confidence in the 
currency. He also said the grant of full powers would enable him to 
prevent devaluation ; and nothing else would do this. 

As to details, he would remodel certain expensive institutions 
such as social insurance, but he would not make ruthless reductions 
and would not touch small salaries. He aimed at reducing the Budget 
on both sides and so lightening the burden on industry and _ privat 
enterprise. 

Though the statement made a good impression, the Committe: 
was understood to be influenced by a suspicion that the Government 
intended to decree measures which Parliament would not fr 
accept. 

May 31st..-The Government were defeated. by 353 votes to 202 
after an all-night sitting of the Chamber, when their demand 
plenary powers was put by M. Herriot as a question of contid 
The Cabinet accordingly resigned. 

During the debate M. Reynaud made a vigorous appeal for a | 
Government of all parties and bitterly criticized the conduct of +! 
national finances by M. Germain-Martin, who left the Chamber 
resigned. 

M. Flandin made a final appeal for confidence, and said he himse!! 
would take charge of the Ministry of Finance. He denounced 
syndicates of speculators who had attacked the franc, declaring t! 
an odious propaganda had been carried on, and pamphlets had 
been sent to hundreds of thousands of Frenchmen, warning then 
that their money was in danger. 

The advocates of devaluaion, be said, must not take 1 
behind insincere or ambiguous excuses for refusing to grant the Go\ 
ment the powers which it needed to face the danger. If they did not 
put an end to the political atmosphere which had been created in tly 
country no one could say what would happen to the Treasury 
obligations in July. 

M. Herriot said France would be faced to morrow with 
necessity for answering the question: Would the speculators crus! 
the State, or the State crush the speculators ? ; 

M. Revnaud’s speech carried most weight with the Chamber. He 
treated devaluation as a constructive process, and reminded his hearers 
that it had, under proper control, proved a means of salvation ; 
he cited the cases of Belgium, Great Britain and Sweden. It 
of course, be combined with a balanced Budget, and it must preced: 
or accompany the balancing of the budget if that were to be permane! 
and beneficial, as it could not be while the franc was not adjusted 
other currencies. 

Speculation, he maintained, was an effect rather than a 
of the crisis. French prices were falling, and to dedate with falling 
prices was useless, for the same situation would recur a few mons 
later. 
The President accordingly asked M. Bouisson, the President 
the Chamber, to form a Cabinet. He accepted provisionall\ 
suggesting that M. Laval would be better qualified for it. 


MIST 
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fhe Radicals agreed to support him, on his undertaking that the 
iry powers for which he would ask would be limited to action in 
financial and economic sphere, and that there would be no 
rference with the normal prerogative of Parliament. 
nitive action against currency speculators was begun with the 
ling of several banks and exchange offices by the police. 
June 1st.—M. Bouisson formed a Cabinet, taking the portfolio of 
Interior himself. M. Laval was Minister of Foreign Affairs, as 
re; M. Palmade, Finance ; M. Pernot, Justice ; General Maurin, 
M. Piétri, Marine ; General Denain, Air; M. Laurent-Eynac, 
M. Frossard, Labour; M. Paganon, Public Works; and 
the Colonies. 
2nd.—M. Palmade refused the portfolio of Finance, and M. 
nex was appointed. Marshal Pétain, M. Herriot, and M. Louis 
rin were appointed Ministers of State. 
The Quai d’Orsay received from the German Government a Note 
ng a juridical examination of the Franco-Soviet Pact, pointing 
ticularly to the engagement undertaken by both parties to apply 
principle of mutual assistance should the League Council f fail to 
its decision as to a dispute. 
June 3rd.—M. Caillaux, in a statement for the press, said he 
ded to remain Finance Minister only long enough to survey the 
ation and take rapid action. Two committees would be set up ; 
to organize the protection of investments, and the other to make 
nomies in public administration, and he made it clear that he 
eant to pursue a policy of immediate deflation. 
it was in the interest of all other nations, he said, that this F rench 
vy, “ which is a guarantee of internal and international peace,” 
ould succeed. Trade recovery would be greatly facilitated if the 
great currencies other than the French were soon subjected to agreed 
stabilization. 
lune 4th.—M. Bouisson read the Ministerial declaration in the 
mber and was then defeated on division by 264 votes to 202. He 
nee resigned. A subsequent written revision of the votes by the 
ities themselves showed a majority of 12 for the Government, but 
ould not alter the official result as it had been announced in the 
ber. 
In its declaration the Government claimed that it constituted the 
st formation of national union set up since the War. It attributed 
speculators the state of financial uncertainty under which investors 
| been terrified and the working people of the country demoralized, 
nd said: ‘* If we ask you temporarily to delegate to us a portion of 
egislative powers it is that we may preserve their essentials .. . 
‘tended, but limited and temporary powers . . . will enable us 
diately to crush speculation and to make the franc safe from all 
™. 
Keconstruction of the finances would mean a new effort towards 
balanced Budget ; agriculture would be given a leading place in 
the financial plans, and everything possible done to reduce unemploy- 
nt and to reawaken the spirit of enterprise and confidence. *‘* No 
eat change would be needed,” the declaration continued, ** to convert 
‘nxiety which some seek to propagate into a general feeling of 
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As to foreign policy, France must strive tor the collective organ). 
zation of security, and “ faithful to our friendships and alliances, y 
shall appeal for co-operation on all sides.” 

The text of the Bill asking for extended powers read: “ In order 
to avoid the devaluation of the currency the Government are author. 
ized by the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies to take, untij 
October 31st, 1935, all measures having the force of law which « 
be calculated to bring about the reform of the public finances, 
cause the revival of economic activity, and to prevent and punish q!| 
attacks against public credit.” 

M. Bouisson obtained a preliminary vote of confidence on his 
demand for the curtailment of interpellations, but the Deputies had 
learned that he intended to adjourn Parliament for five months direct}, 
he had obtained his plenary powers, and to the objections expressed 
to this by several members he replied that he intended to do this, : 
to shght Parliament, but to work in peace. 

The President asked M. Bouisson to form another Cabinet 
he declined, and M. Laval was also understood to have expressed gr 
reluctance for the task. 

June 5th.—The President sent for M. Jeanneney, President 
the Senate, who declined the commission on grounds of ill-healt! 
and an appeal to M. Laval resulted in his accepting provisionally. 

M. Laval offered portfolios to the Socialists, but M. Blum refused 
the invitation, and the Radicals, who decided, by only 31 votes to 27 
to support him, were unable to guarantee him their votes. (The part 
had split, the Left Wing being led by M. Daladier in revolt agains: 
M. Herriot). 

M. Laval also had difficulty in finding a formula for the exercis 
of extended powers acceptable to the groups of the Left. He told 


| 


Socialist Ministers would take office under him and if the party would 
support all measures approved by those Ministers, but their refusal 
to accept office nullified this proposal. M. Laval accordingly intormed 
the President that he was unable to form a Cabinet. 

The President accordingly sent for M. Piétri, who agreed 
attempt the task. 

June 6th.—M. Piétri failed to secure support from the Right 
Parties and had to abandon his attempt to form a Government. H 
was understood to have obtained assurances from the Radicals 
only at the expense of losing the confidence of the Right and of th 
banks. The Radicals were reported to have persuaded him to ask 
for limited powers only for specified objects, but the Bank of [ran 
took the attitude that it was imperative to put the Budget in « 
and that deflation was essential. The President again appealed t 
M. Laval, who accepted the task and succeeded in securing 
assurance of support from the Radicals. He was reported to ha\ 
first informed M. Lebrun that he would only consider forming a Ministr\ 
if a definite offer of the Premiership had first been made to the Radic! 
leaders, as responsible for the impasse, and they had declined. 1h 
was understood to have been done. He was also understood to ha\ 
told the Radicals he would limit the special powers to * the preventlol 
of speculation and the defence of the currency.” 
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\ meeting of the Radical and Socialist-Radical Party was held 
vhich M. Herriot and M. Chautemps made a strong appeal for 
ctv discipline, and appeared to succeed in stemming the revolt which 
| split the party. This resulted in support being offered to M. Laval. 
‘une 7th.—M. Laval formed a Cabinet, with M. Regnier as Minister 
ince; M. Paganon, the Interior; M. Berard, Justice ; M. Piétri, 
- Colonel Fabry, War; General Denain, Air; M. Laurent- 
Public Works; M. Rollin, the Colonies; M. Bonnet, Com- 
- M. Frossard, Labour; and M. Cathala, Agriculture. 
MM. Herriot, Flandin and Marin were Ministers without port- 
and the portfolio of Foreign Affairs was taken by M. Laval 
self 
fhe National Confederation of Ex-Servicemen issued a manifesto 
‘ed: “For the Country,” in which it noted regretfully that it 
discovered that the various politicians lacked the slightest com- 
hension of the true spirit which animated the War generation. 
it would, therefore, fight against any Government whose members 
in the light of their past, give the necessary guarantees of 
ty (in the large sense of the word) of civic loyalty and of character 
general. Its one concern was the defence of France against all 
from abroad and the oppression of economic and _ financial 
es, and the throttling of speculation and reaction against the 
leness of the politicians. 
Ona motion in the Chamber for the postponement of interpellations 
Bill for Plenary Powers the Government received a vote of 
nfidence by 412 votes to 137. 
[he Finance Committee of the Chamber adopted the Plenary 
wwers Bill by 19 votes to 14. 
June 8th.—The Chamber accorded M. Laval the special powers 
| for by a vote of 324 to 160. Over 100 Deputies abstained. This 


TSACTU if 

‘ollowed the reading of the Government declaration, which said they 
| the means of action to combat speculation and defend the 
but the powers they asked for respected the political and organic 

s of the country. 
he state of the public finances was the only danger to the franc ; 
there must also be an effort to stimulate the national economy, and 
‘us was the final objective. As to methods, reference was made to 
organized marketing, the encouragement of international trade, 
oser relations with the Colonies, and measures against unemployment. 

M. Laval, replying to the debate, said a prolongation of the crisis 

ight put ro months of difficult and delicate foreign policy in danger. 
‘here was in prospect a Budget deficit of 6,450 million francs, plus a 
ficit on the railways of 4,000 million. He promised to keep in touch 
ith the Parliamentary Committees, and not to infringe the general 
zhts of Parliament. 
| The Senate approved the Government’s policy by 233 votes to 15, 
with several abstentions, after hearing M. Laval, who emphasized 
‘aat they did not wish to evade Parliamentary control. 

June 11th.—Writing in the Figaro on the Italo-Abyssinian dispute 
ind the attitude of Great Britain, M. d’Ormesson pointed out that in 
sisting on a peaceful settlement Britain was fighting for the League, 
and he explained that it was only through the League that British 
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influence, so urgently desired, could be exercised on the major problen 
of Europe. 

‘** Take away Great Britain from the League,” he said, “ and yoy 
send her back in the same instant to an attitude of isolation an) 
complete abstention (from European affairs).” 

Germany. 

May 28th.—In a lecture to members of the Hitler Youth in Ber|j; 
a regional leader complained that as many as 40 per cent. of the young 
people were still outside the movement, and were thus holding them. 
selves aloof from that national companionship for which Nation 
Socialism was striving. 

He went on to declare that the “‘ solemn ceremony of admissio; 
to the Hitler Youth must take the place of the Christian confirmatio 
ceremony.” 

May 29th.—A Franciscan Father was sentenced in |] 
IO years’ imprisonment and a fine of 350,000 marks for smuggling 
German currency into Holland. 

May 31st.—The Foreign Ministry communicated to the Britis 
Ambassador verbal replies to the questions put by the British Gover 
ment for elucidation of certain points in the Fihrer’s speech. 

Herr Hitler appointed Herr von Ribbentrop to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary on special mission. 

June 1st.—Speaking at a Nazi Party rally at Erfurt the Minister 
of the Interior said there were many problems still to be solved, and 
Rome was not built in a day. The Church conflict could no more lb 
settled with a policeman’s truncheon than the Jewish question could 
be settled by smashed windows. What was most important was that 
their youth should be brought up in the Nazi spirit. 

German Note to French Government ve the Franco-Soviet P 
and Locarno, (See France). 

June 3rd.—The Cardinal Archbishop of Breslau issued a state- 
ment pointing out that the offences against the foreign exchany 
regulations were seriously disapproved of by the Church, and stating 
that the Roman Catholic Episcopate had had no part in the actions oi 
members of the Religious Orders. At the same time, the question aro: 
whether mitigating circumstances should be recognized. 

Herr von Ribbentrop in London. (See Great britain). 

June 4th.—The Synod of the Opposition Confessional Movement 
opened at Augsburg. No representatives of foreign Churches 
admitted, but an official of the Reich Ministry of the Interior 
present, on the instructions of the Ministry. 

News was brought to the Synod that the Minister of the Intenor 
had issued orders for the release of the 22 Saxon and Hessian past 
in concentration camps. 

June 5th.—The Press Bureau of the Ministry of Justice, in a repl 
to the statement from the Archbishop of Breslau, rejected emphaticall 
the suggestion that there were extenuating circumstances, and pointe( 
out that the Archbishop’s ordinariat was not in a position to judge 0! 
the cases because it did not possess the documentary evidence. __ 

It alsc denied the statement that the Episcopate had no connection 
with the exchange infractions ; actually charges had been made against 
a vicar-general. . 

Semi-official comment on the French crisis pointed out that ti 
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changes of Government invalidated the French claim of continuity in 
foreign policy. The Pact with the Soviet, for instance, might appear 
to those at the moment responsible for foreign policy as only an in- 
strument of peace, designed to strengthen the League and supplement 
Locarno; but the text was not drawn up in such a way that it could 
not be given a turn in another direction, and what mattered was not 
what France meant to-day by the Pact, but what could be done with 
and what could not. 

It was pointed out that the Pact could confront Germany and the 
other guaranteeing Powers with a new situation and with decisions 
which it was not possible to foresee when Locarno was signed. 

Disciplinary action was taken under the Press Law against severa! 
editors who had published the statement of the Archbishop’s ordinariat, 

nd three Berlin journalists were dismissed. 

The Berlin Court of Appeal confirmed a decision o 
District Court rejecting the application of Bishop Miiller for an in- 
inction to restrain the Confessional Church Government from entitling 
tself “* provisional Church Government,” on the ground that it was 
nly a private association. 

June 6th.—In a speech at Neisse to 270 Hitler Youth leaders of 
Prussia Herr von Schirach said they were determined to raise in 
Germany a generation which was not, in the first instance, Catholic, 
Protestant, or in any other way confessionally inclined, but first and 


{f the Berlin 


loremost German. 

The Hitler Youth looked upon its service to the nation as a veritable 
service to God. It was a matter of course that they would do ail possible 
to bring about appeasement in the confessional life of Germany, and 
they felt they were making the greatest contribution towards that 
end in that they were training the youth of the country in unity, 
omradeship and mutual loyalty. 

The Augsburg Synod closed, after adopting unanimously a number 

{ resolutions and an address to the State, which were not made public. 

It also approved the text of a letter to congregations and to their 
pastors exhorting them to preserve calm and discipline, not letting 
hemselves be led astray from loyal obedience to the temporal power 
by oppression and persecution. The congregations were reminded 
that no earthly power could deprive the Church of its right, or release 
it from its obligation to discharge its sacred duties. 

June oth.—General Goring arrived back in Berlin. 

The Minister of Education, speaking to the “ Association of 

Germans living abroad,” meeting at KO6nigsberg, said that Germany 
had no intention of waging war to reincorporate in the Fatherland the 
Germans living outside the frontiers. ‘* We cannot imagine,” he saia, 
“that the sacrifice on battlefields of millions of Germany’s best youths 
would be worth while, even in the case of complete victory.” 
_ June 11th.—A list was published of 38 persons who had been 
ceprived of their German nationality because they had * injured the 
verman interest by their conduct, which offends against loyalty to 
Kelch and people.”” They included Dr. Hilferding, the former Minister 
ot Finance; Herr Brecht, the dramatist ; and Herr Schiff, former 
‘oreign editor of Vorwérts. 

A reference to the suggestion of the Prince of Wales was made by 
Herr von Ribbentrop, who said : “* British ex-Service men will certainly 
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be heartily welcomed by German ex-Service men and by the German 
people in general. . . . | am certain that the spirit which prevails in 
most ex-Service men’s organizations in the various countries will proy 
a great support to the various Governments in their endeavour definitely 
to establish peace and co-operation in Europe.” 

The first German Navy Week opened at Kiel. 


Great Britain. 

Mav 29th.—Replying to a question in Parliament Sir John Simon 
said the Government did not regard the reply of the Lithuanian Govern- 
ment to the joint communication as a satisfactory answer to the demand 
of the signatory Powers for a restoration of normal government in 
Memel. They were approaching the French and Italian Governments 
with a view to deciding on such further action as might seem indicated 

May 30th.—Representations to Italian Government re press attacks 
on Mr. Eden. (See Jtaly). 

May 31st.—The text of the Trade Agreement with Brazil signed on 
March 27th, 1935, was issued as a White Paper. Cmd. 4911. 

During a debate in Parliament on foreign policy Sir Herbert Samue! 
invited the Government to state what was being done to follow up th 
hopeful elements in Herr Hitler’s speech, and urged that everything 
should be done, whether one believed in the Chancellor’s sincerity 
or not. 

He also said the Liberal Party was very anxious to see the organiza- 
tion of collective security. Herr Hitler had made a public offer, wit! 
refreshing definiteness, and that offer must be fully tested. They must 
not try to get everything simultaneously, and he thought that appease- 
ment could be obtained in the West without waiting until appeasement 
in the East was ripe. 

Sir John Simon gave an account of how the project for a Western 
Air Pact was being pursued. The plan involved extending the princip!) 
of Locarno by asking other Powers to guarantee Britain, instead o! 
leaving Britain to guarantee them only. 

Statements giving their ideas had already been received from 
France, Germany and Italy. They had themselves put forward 
suggestions covering the three points of, an air convention embodying 
reciprocal assistance, of the relative air strengths of the Locarno 
Powers, and of the outlawry of indiscriminate bombing. 

Sir John Simon firmly refused, however, to agree to any standstill 
in their expansion programme, which was in itself a great lever for 
agreement. Other Powers were not standing still, and if they did so 
alone, and agreement were not reached, they would have an impossible 
distance to catch up. 

He denied categorically that their interest in the proposed Kom 
Conference about a Danubian Pact was chilly ; Britain would not be 
represented by Ministers, but that was all that had been meant by his 
statement, in an earlier debate, that the Government would be 
** observers.” 

Mr. Eden, replying to Labour accusations that the Government! 
was playing at “ power politics,” said there was no irresolution in the 
Government. They believed, however, that a limitation of air strength 
could not be divorced from an air convention, and that an air com 
vention must contain measures for the proper supervision of armaments 
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Fman fhese things must take time and, meanwhile, they could not delay 
uils in expansion, if only because in the meantime Germany would certainly 
prove got suspend her efforts to equal the strength of France. 

nitely [his was not “ power politics,” but merely a recognition of the 


id 


ts that every country must contribute to collective security accord- 
ing to its resources, that all nations were not within the present collective 
system, and that Britain could not ignore the actions of nations outside 
Reply to Government’s questions ve Herr Hitler’s speech. (See 
many). 
June 3vd.—Sir John Simon received Herr von Ribbentrop, who 
saw the Prime Minister and the First Lord of the Admiralty. 
June 4th.—It was understood, from authoritative sources, that 
was no foundation whatever for the allegation of the Giornale 
[tala that Colonel Clifford had stated that Abyssinia had asked 
Great Britain to institute a Protectorate. There was, also, no truth in 


don the statement that irregular troops were being recruited in Kenya ; 
here had been no increase of imports into Abyssinia from that country 

muet nd “irresponsible British local authorities and agents” had not 

> the been encouraging Abyssinia by moral support. 

hing June 5th.—The India Bill passed the House of Commons in third 

erity reading by 386 votes to 122. , 

June 6th.—Speaking on the first reading of the India Bill in the 

niZa- House of Lords, Lord Salisbury attacked the Government’s policy and 

with lenied the claim that good-will existed in India—nobody there, in 

nust fact, wanted the Bill. 

“ase- Lord Halifax gave a number of quotations to support the con- 

nent usion that there were decisive tendencies towards co-operation even 


in the most extreme quarters in India, and replied also to all Lord 
salisbury’s other points. 

The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, delivering judgment 
relating to the right of appeal to His Majesty in Council, held that 
the Constitution (Amendment No. 22) Act, 1933, amending Article 66 
of the Free State Constitution so as to terminate the right of appeal 


ard was valid. (It had been passed by the I.F.S. Parliament). Previous 

"Ing ' tothe passing of the Statute of Westminster it had not been competent 

0 lor the I.F.S. Parliament to pass an Act abrogating the Treaty, but 
: the Statute had removed the fetter which lay on that Legislature by 

stu reason of the Colonial Laws Validity Act. 

lor It also held that a Section in the Criminal Code of Canada taking 

| so way the right of appeal in criminal matters was valid. Before the 


Statute of Westminster the Dominion Legislature had been subject 

to the limitations imposed by the Colonial Laws Validity Act and also 
the rule that its powers were limited by the doctrine forbidding 

*Xxtra-territorial legislation ; but these limitations had been abrogated 
the Statute. 

Mr. de Valera’s statement ve relations with Britain in war time. 
See lrish Free State). 

June 7th—The Cabinet was reconstituted, with Mr. Baldwin 
‘piacing Mr. MacDonald as Premier, and Mr. MacDonald taking the 
a Presidency of the Council. The other Ministries were held¥as 
ows: Foreign Secretary, Sir Samuel Hoare; Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr. Chamberlain; Home Secretary, Sir John Simon’; 
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Lord Chancellor, Viscount Hailsham; Lord Privy Seal, aye of 
Londonderry ; Minister for War, Lord Halifax ; Dominions Secretar 
Mr. J. H. Thomas; Air Minister, Sir Philip Cunliffe Lister ; Secret ar 
for India, Marquess of Zetland ; Secretary for the Colonies, Mr. Malcolm 
MacDonald ; President, Board of Trade, Mr. Runciman; First Lord 
of the Admiralty, Sir Bolton Eyres Monsell ; Minister without portfolio 
for League of Nations’ Affairs, Mr. Eden; Minister of Agricultur 
Mr. Walter Elliot ; President, Board of Education, Mr. Oliver Stanley 
Minister of Labour, Mr. Ernest Brown ; First Commissioner of Works 
Mr. Ormsby-Gore ; and Minister without portfolio, Lord Eustagy 
Percy 

Mr. MacDonald issued a statement to the nation in which he said 
he was compelled to seek a respite from the strain of the Premie rship, 
and had been * greatly concerned lest any change in the personne! 
of the Government should weaken its national character and thr 
our politics back upon partisan lines—whether Conservative, Liber 
or Labour. I am convinced that such a step would speedily und 
policy which has led the country thus far through its difficulties and 
given it the confidence and the prospects which it now enjoys.” 

The Cabinet had been “ united in the practical work of fulhiling 
our common national task as few Cabinets, even those drawn from 
single party”’ had been, and such a Cabinet was still required if nationa 
progress was to be maintained, and he concluded by saying: “ | wish 
the country to understand that the reason for this (his retirement 
nothing to do with matters of opinion or policy.” 

Replying to su igge stions as to the attitude to be taken up by th 
Government regarding the Italo-Abyssinian dispute Mr. Eden point: 
out that the League had already done a great deal, and now 1! 
machinery was in motion the Government were not going t 
sides, in advance of events. 

They certainly did not oppose the extension of Italian influenc 
in the matter of trade in Abyssinia, but they must sternly repuciat 
the wild accusations which had appeared in the Italian press. [: 
wholly untrue that they had done anything to foment troubl 
their every interest lay in avoiding it. 

June 8th.—Mr. Baldwin, speaking at a National Gover 
demonstration, paid a tribute to Mr. MacDonald’s courage and pt 
spirit and said the collaboration between them would go on 
before. He claimed that what had been accomplished since 1931 
not have been done by any Party Government, and indicated th 
parties in the National Government would work together 
constituencies at the next election. 

He admitted that they had ** been beaten by a problem th 
detied the efforts of two Governments—the problem of the depressed 
areas,” but they could never rest until they had “so succeeded 
moulding this country that there will be none who sufier from ¢ 
unemployment or poverty.” 

Referring to foreign policy he said: ‘* We must push forv 
with maintaining the security of our own people, while all the tin 
are fighting hard for limitation and for disarmament, and _ figh!ig 
hard at Geneva to bring Europe, either piecemeal or wholly, 1%! 
that form of collective security which itself may be the best guarant 
of peace.” 
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a broadcast statement to the nation Mr. Baldwin enumerated 
of the achievements of the Government, which teamwork had 
made possible. Overshadowing all their domestic policy, how- 
lay the great problems of security and world peace, and he claimed 
no country in the world had striven more patiently, by precept 
example, to bring about reduction of armaments or to create a 

f concord between nations. 
mmon sense demanded that they should possess adequate 

_ but they would, of course, persist in their attempts to pro- 

» peace and disarmament. “I believe,” he said, * that ultimately 
shall succeed. I have decided to take certain important steps 

d to help us in this task,” and he went on to explain that he 

ided to strengthen the representation of the Foreign Office in 

binet by having two Ministers, and he concluded: “I have 
berately devised this new procedure in order to give a_ special 
isis to the importance which His Majesty’s Government attaches 
r membership of the League of Nations. Our foreign policy is 
| on our membership of the League, and it is all to the good that 

s fact should be clearly underlined.” 
\ White Paper was issued containing the correspondence between 
U.S. Secretary of State and the Ambassador at Washington relative 

War Debt. On June Ist the former had transmitted to Sir 
ld Lindsay a statement of the amounts due since June r5th, 1933, 
in his Note said: “I wish... to reiterate the fact that this 
rnment is fully disposed to discuss through diplomatic channels 

proposals which your Government may desire to put forward in 
i to the payment of this indebtedness, and to assure you that 
proposals would receive careful consideration with a view to 
ntual submission to Congress.” 
On June 7th the Ambassador replied, referring to the British 
Government’s Note of June 4th, 1934, and said the Government had 
iven most careful consideration to the matter, “ but they regret that 
es not appear to them that the essentials of the situation have 
nged since that Note was written.” 

fhe Foreign Office announced that Sir Frederick Leith-Ross 
ud visit China in August “in order that his expert advice may 

vailable to His Majesty’s Government for the purpose of discussing 

the Chinese Government and with the other Governments con- 
ned the problems to which the present situation gives rise.” 

June 11th.—Speaking to delegates of the British Legion at the 

tal conference in London the Prince of Wales said the President 

had mentioned a point which commended itself to him. ‘“* That was 
that a deputation or visit might be paid by representative members 
oi the Legion to Germany at some future time. I feel there could be 

' more suitable body or organization of men to stretch forth the 
hand of friendship to the Germans than we ex-Service men who fought 
hem in the Great War, and have now forgotten all about that.” 

French interest in the British attitude to the Italo-Abyssinian 

dispute. (See France). 


Greece. 
May 30th.—The Prime Minister, in his first election speech, said 
restoration of the monarchy was already under discussion, and it 
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only remained for the country to endorse it in a plebiscite. 

General Kondylis said the restoration would be discussed by the 
new National Assembly. When the Constitution came to be amended 
provision would be made for a plebiscite within 30 or 40 days. 

June gth.—The General Election was held throughout the coun: 

June 1oth.—Preliminary returns showed that 287 supporters 
the Government had been elected, of whom 37 were followers of Genera! 
Kondylis, and 7 Metaxists, or United Monarchists. There were also 
six Independents. 

The Opposition leaders of the old Republican parties abstained 
from the election and stated that its result was a final condemnation 
of the Monarchist idea. 


India. 


June 5th.—India Bill passed in third reading by House of Commons. 
(See Great Lritain). 


Iraq. 

June 2nd.—Government troops occupied Suq-esh-Shuyukh. 
the Rumaitha area two Sheikhs were sentenced to death, and s 
of their followers to long terms of imprisonment. 


Irish Free State. 

June 6th.—Speaking at a political meeting at Blackrock M: 
Valera said that a free Ireland in time of common risk could b 
Great Britain only a friendly Ireland, but an Ireland in subject 
could only be hostile. 

He knew of nothing that menaced the possibility of perma 
good relations with Britain so much as Article VII of the Treaty, wh 
gave Britain the right to harbours and other facilities needed in tim 
of war. Were an English Government to make the demands indicat: 
in that Article no Irish Government could accede to them and ret 
the confidence of the people. 

Judgment ve right of appeal to His Majesty in Council delive 
by Judicial Committee of Privy Council. (See Great Britain). 


Italy. 
May 30th.—The Government received a communication from ¢! 
British Embassy regarding a personal attack made on Mr. Ede: 
the paper Tevere, which, on May 28th, stated that, “ When wi 
sufficiently educated perhaps the restless Lord of the Privy Seal 
think it time to mind his own business, that is, to reconcile his appett" 
for office with the weakness of his stomach, his squeamishness 0! ti 
Puritan with the incontinence of the place hunter.” 

The paper also accused Great Britain of having founded 
colonial empire “at the cost of villainy and cruelty’ and “on 
mountain of human bones.” 

May 31st.—Three more divisions were mobilized for servic 
Africa, one belonging to the regular army, and two from the mi! 
The official statement said that ‘“‘a partial mobilization ot 
Abyssinian forces and the arrival in Abyssinia of further war mater 
make necessary the adoption of new defensive measures in orde! 
guarantee from every attack the safety of our East African Coloni 
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[he press accused Abyssinia of showing herself more and more 
he hostile and provocative, “* being evidently encouraged by the language 
ended of part of the European and especially the British press.” 

' June 1st.—The Giornale d’Itala, referring to the forthcoming 

Intry meeting of the Conciliation Commission, stated that the subject of its 

rs nquirv, “* which ought to be settled before examination of more vast 

sneral and fundamental problems, is being amplified and complicated, spread- 
€ also out into themes which appertain less and Jess to a task of conciliation 
or arbitration.” 

ained The writer also stated that in Africa, in the Gondar zone, “* where 

ation \byssinian troops are being massed,” there had been “ singular mani- 
jestations of Anglo-Abyssinian cordiality over the affair of Lake Tana 
and the waters of the Nile.”” These manifestations were, he said, the 
immediate result of “* the asserted triumph of the spirit of conciliation 

the deliberations of Geneva, which certain British zealots have 
sought to define as an Abyssinian success.” 

June 3vd.—An official statement was issued reporting that on 
May 31st a band of Abyssinians had attacked a small post of native 

Ir eendarmes in the Dancali area and killed 30 Italian native subjects. 
Also, near Mustahil, in Somaliland, armed Abyssinians had attempted 
to pass the Italian line in the neighbourhood of Gublei and the Italians 
had had to open fire to stop them. 

The Giornale d’Italia published a further attack on Great Britain 

| . ind cited instances of alleged activities which “serve to create at 

r \ddis Ababa a feeling of British solidarity against Italy.” Signor 

| Gayda stated that Colonel Clifford, the head of the British group of 
the Anglo-Abyssinian Frontier Commission, had said that Abyssinia, 
in order not to succumb to Italy, should ask Great Britain to assume 

Ll protectorate over her for 25 years. 

Im * The British,” he went on, “ often arrive from Somaliland on 
motor-lorries, and plant their flag, well in sight, in old petrol tins full 
of earth brought from Somaliland to simulate with a clumsy pretence 
their position of extraterritoriality.” 

June 5th.—The Gtornale d@’ Italia described the denials of the British 
press of its “ revelations’’ about British connections with Abyssinia 
as “natural, and even a matter of duty,” but went on to say that the 
knglish newspapers ‘‘ought to be fully persuaded that the Giornale 
@ltalia, which is not addicted to vain fancies and improvisations, 
would never have ventured into reports of this nature without precise 

! certain documentation.” 

June 6th.—The first meeting of the Italo-Abyssinian Conciliation 

(Commission was held in Milan. 

The paper Ottobre was confiscated owing to the publication of a 
violent attack on Great Britain. 

The Giornale d'Italia stated that the British Colonial Office had 

r a long time prepared to lay hands on Abyssinia under some form 
still to be defined, ranging from annexation to a Protectorate, and 
such a design, it remarked, obviously implied that the country must 
be preserved from the penetration of other interests. In this the 

League of Nations would also have its part to play. 

“ As it is formed and functions to-day,” Signor Gayda said, ** the 
League can to-morrow say ‘ Yes’ to England where it might to-day 
say “ No’ to Italy,” and this, he considered, explained the attitude of 
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the British press. He cited the Lake Tana dam project, and found 
in the agreement reached for this a tendency of Great Britain to obtain 
a mortgage over one of the most valuable regions of Abyssinia, while 
at the same time the Government of Addis Ababa was furnished with 
a considerable sum of money that was “ not without its uses in this 
time of warlike preparation.” 

The ban on the circulation of the Vdlkischer Beobachter and of 
two other Nazi publications was raised. 

June 7th.—The Conciliation Commission met again in Milan and 
decided to do its work at Scheveningen, Holland, beginning on 
June 25th. 

June S8th.—Reviewing troops of the Sabauda Division in Sardinia, 
on their departure for East Africa, Signor Mussolini said they had 
firmly decided not to accept any coercion whatsoever, and went on: 
* It is Italy’s supreme will to suffer no imposition from any quarter. 
The Fascist régime has called its troops to the colours and has mobilized 
its forces in response to its duty to meet an urgent necessity in th 
unchallengeable interests of the Fatherland.” 

He also said: ‘* We will imitate to the letter those who presume 
to be our schoolmasters. They have shown that, when it was necessary 
to create or defend an empire, they did not take into consideration at 
all the opinions of the world. We have old and new accounts to settle 
and we will settle them. We will pay no attention to what may be said 
across the frontier because we only, we exclusively, and no others, ar 
the arbiters of our interests and the guarantors of our future.” 

June oth.—The Rome correspondent of the Popolo d@ Italia pointed 
out, in that paper, that Great Britain had rights for the regulation of 
the water of Lake Tana, the Blue Nile and its affluents, while he re- 
called that both France and Italy had rights in Abyssina, which were 
recognized by Great Britain, and must be respected. 

He also said that any toleration by the League of Nations of 4 
continued Abyssinian threat to Italy could only compel Italy to * draw 
the logical consequences as regards the League.” 

June toth.—In a speech at Sassari, Sardinia, Signor Mussolini 
praised the bearing of the troops of the Caprera Division and said ther 
were still many things to do, but they would be done, because th 
Fascist will was of i*on. 

In a reference to the “so-called public opinion beyond th 
frontiers,” he declared it was “only a ridiculous puppet which wil! 
be burned in the ardour of the Blackshirts.”” (In his speech on June Sth 
Mr. Baldwin, referring to the anxiety over Italy’s dispute wit) 
Abyssinia, said there was “no current of public opinion in Italy on 
that subject.’’) 


Japan. ; 0 ; 
May 20th.—The War Office announced the establishment of thr 


new air defence headquarters, to be opened in 1936 and 1937. This was 
part of a four-year plan to enlarge the Air Force, by doubling th 
number of military machines and other measures. 

May 30th.—The spokesman of the Foreign Office stated that th 
question of the demands made by military headquarters on the Chines 
Government was a local matter, which could be quickly settled if the 
Chinese displayed “ sincerity.” 
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The following reasons were cited as responsible for the demands ; 
the encouragement of a malcontent Korean group ; failure to control 
the press, Which refused Japanese advertisements ; refusal to respond 
to Japanese proposals to establish joint telephone and air services ; 
reases in the tariffs; and the hostility of Chinese diplomats at 


y 
cTe¢ 


(;ene 


Ihe War Office spokesman said that, in addition to the above, 
the Chinese had been giving secret assistance to Manchukuo bandits, 
ncouragement to irregular troops in the demilitarized zone, and 
tolerance to anti- Japanese movements. 

May 31st.—The Government was understood to have accepted 
the invitation of the League Council that Japan should continue to be 
iepresented on the Opium Advisory Committee. 

June 1st.—The Prime Minister and Foreign Minister were under- 
stood to have intervened to circumscribe the results of the Army’s 
action in Peking, while at a luncheon to celebrate the exchange of 
\mbassadors Mr. Arivoshi said the change in diplomatic status marked 

turning point towards Chinese- Japanese friendship. 

The War Office gave the press a statement declaring that, as the 
ispute arose from the Tangku Truce, it concerned the military only, 
nd was not a subject for diplomatic negotiations. 

June 2nd.—Further statement by Japanese Chief-of-Staff at 
ientsin. (See China). 

June 4th.—The Government deposited with the League Secretariat 
he ratification of the 1931 Opium Limitation Convention. 

The War Office issued a statement to the press intimating that 
the Army would await the Chinese reply to its demands, which were 
summarized as the dismissal of officials who had violated the truce, and 
the dissolution of all anti- Japanese organs in North China. 

Resignations of Chinese officials. (See China). 

June 5th.—Statement by the Minister of War. (See Manchukuo). 

June 6th.—The War Office sent the Army in North China new 
instructions, in which the Foreign Minister concurred. The Foreign 
Othce spokesman intimated that the Nanking Government’s reply to 
the demands was not satisfactory, but he said that extension of the 
demilitarized area was not asked. He also denied that the Army’s 
action in effect claimed a veto on official appointments in North 
China and said their only objective was the maintenance of tranquillity. 

June 7th.—According to the Army the particulars in which the 
reply was unsatisfactory were: (1) evasion of responsibility for the 
murder of the two editors at Tientsin, and of responsibility for the 
activities of the bandit Sun Yung-chin ; (2) refusal to suppress the 
“ Blue Shirts”; and (3) absence of an official report of General Yu’s 
transfer. 

Meeting of Army Commanders at Tientsin and doubling of forces. 
See China). 

__ June oth.—Six demands presented to Chinese War Minister. (See 
China). 

June 10th.—Acceptance of demands by Chinese authorities in 
Peking. (See China). 

June 11th.—The Foreign Office stated, regarding the Soviet 
protest, that on March 6th Japanese patrols near Lake Khanka had 
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been fired on by Russian troops who entered Manchukuo territory 
The Japanese replied, killing a Russian. 

The Government denied responsibility and instructed the Am- 
bassador in Manchukuo to ask for an amicable settlement. 


League of Nations. 

May 209th.—The Committee dealing with the problem of rendering 
the Covenant more effective ended its session after adopting two 
resolutions making suggestions for special studies. 

The first suggested that a committee of jurists should study and 
report on the legal questions involved in the Council resolution of 
April 17th, and in particular, to advise how economic and financial 
measures could be taken within the framework of the Covenant. 

The second outlined for study a series of measures less compre- 
hensive than those prescribed under Article 16 of the Covenant, such 
as the withholding from a country of supplies of a limited number of 
key products, required for the manufacture of armaments. For this 
two Sub-Committees were appointed, one legal, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the U.K., France, Italy, Holland, Poland, Turkey, the 
U.S.S.R. and Yugoslavia, and the other economic, consisting of rep- 
resentatives of the U.K., Canada, Chile, France, Hungary, Italy, Spain, 
and the U.S.S.R. 

June 5th.—The Advisory Committee on Opium ended its 2oth 
session by adopting a report which drew attention to the prevalence 
of illicit traffic in drugs, despite the fact that lawful manufacture had 
been much reduced by national and international control. 

It adopted a proposal that the question of action by Governments 
to trace illicit manufacture should be placed on the agenda of the 
next session. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. 

June 4th.—The roth session of the International Labour Con- 
ference opened, and was attended by the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R., and 
Afghanistan for the first time, while Egypt sent an observer. 

The report of the Director was circulated. In this Mr. Butler 
advocated ,large scale public works schemes as a means of reducing 
unemployment, and pointed out that they should be financed by 
loans rather than by increased taxation, which automatically slowed 
up trade. Also, loan expenditure should go hand in hand with an 
expansionist monetary policy, as otherwise the reduction in the means 
of exchange would conflict with the new stimulus given to buying. 


Lithuania. 
May 2o9th.—Statement in House of Commons ve Governments 


reply to communication ve Memel. (See Great Britain). 


Manchukuo. 


May 30th.—The foreign oil companies issued a statement 
plaining that they were giving up business because the monopoly had 
deprived them of their sale rights, and they had no alternative but 
to withdraw. 

June 5th.—The Japanese War Minister, who was in Mukden, mac 
a statement in which he described the Army’s demands ve North China 
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. just and reasonable, and declared there was no difference of opinion 
etween the Foreign Office and the military authorities about policy 
wards China. 

[he situation had arisen entirely from the terms of the military 


ce, and so it was naturally left for the Army to deal with. 


The Netherlands. 

June 3rd.—The Minister for Economic Affairs resigned, owing to 
his disapproval of the policy of the Prime Minister of maintaining the 
sold standard. 

He was succeeded by Professor Gellissen, a free trader and advocate 
{ further industrialization. 

June 4th.—There was stated to be strong opposition from Socialist 
ind from certain Roman Catholic quarters to the Government’s policy 
of maintaining the existing value of the guilder, owing to disapproval 
of the Cabinet’s proposals for balancing the Budget by retrenchment. 

The Roman Catholic emplovers’ association, in a resolution sent 
to the Upper House, declared that devaluation was essential, and that 
the Economy Bill showed a tendency which would be disastrous for 
the country. 

June 11th.—The Government refused a request from the Italian 
Consul in Batavia for permission to enlist some thousands of Javanese 
jor road-building in Eritrea. 


Paraguay. 

May 30th.—It was announced that the Government accepted 
mmediate cessation of hostilities in the Chaco on the basis of the 
positions occupied by the belligerents when the truce came into force, 
n conditions which were being studied by the conference held in 
Suenos Ayres. 

june oth.—Announcement re agreement for settlement of the 
dispute. (See Argentina). 

The Army claimed a major success at Ingavi, where the 4th Bolivian 
division Was surrounded and almost annihilated. 


Poland. 

June 1st.—A decree was issued convoking Parliament in extra- 
ordinary session to deal with three Bills; for the election of the 
President ; for elections to the Senate ; and for elections to the Seym. 

It was learnt that the Prime Minister had secured from the members 
ot the Government bloc (which had a majority in both Houses) their 
unanimous agreement to support the three Bills for the reform of the 
electoral system. 

General Ito, chief of the Japanese Air Force, arrived in the 
country on a visit. 

June 11th.—A semi-official announcement stated that the Govern- 
ment and the Bank of Poland had “ voluntarily assisted the Free City 
of Danzig in supporting the rate of the gulden.” (It was understood 
that over 10 per cent. of the Bank of Danzig’s entire net circulation 
0! 35 million gulden was held by Polish banks). 
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Portugal. 

May 30th.—The National Assembly approved the appropriatioy 
of a sum equivalent to £65 million for the reorganization of th, 
country’s defences and for economic reconstruction under a “ 15 ve 
plan.” 


Rumania. 

June 11th.—New regulations regarding foreign exchange were 
issued, according to which all exchange obtained from exports had; 
be ceded to the National Bank, at the official rate of exchange. Ey- 
porters would receive premiums varying from 10 to 40 per cent. 
handing over the foreign currencies obtained in payment for thei: 
sales. 

Importers had to pay a premium of 44 per cent. in addition t 
the official value of foreign currencies. 


South Africa. 

June toth.—Speaking at a banquet in Cape Town on his return 
from England General Hertzog said he was an optimist regarding Europ 
since he believed that *‘ no nations would dare to defy the others and 
be responsible as the creators of war.” 

He urged that all countries should stand by the League of Natio 
and in conclusion, said that if the Union wanted friends in the worl! 
then it must stand by Great Britain and the Commonwealth. * Don’ 
let these go, because—who are the others ? ” 


Spain. 

May 20th.—The Budget Estimates were laid before the Cortes 
They showed a deficit for 1934 of the equivalent of £21 million. 

June 5th.—The Tribunal of Constitutional Guarantees, by a vot 
of 14 to 7, condemned Senor Companys and all the members of 1! 
Council of the Catalan Generalidad to 30 years’ imprisonment in « 
fortress. 

June 6th.—The Cabinet informed the Cortes that it was necessar\ 
to prolong the state of alarm or prevention for a futher month. (I! 
had been in force for nine months). 

The Republican Union Party protested against the decision. 

June oth.—The Cabinet prohibited all political meetings unt 
further notice, owing to loss of life in disturbances in Aragon during 
the previous week. 


Switzerland. 

June 1st.—A plebiscite was held to decide on a Socialist proposal, 
known as the initiative de crise, which required that the Confederation 
should take measures to combat the economic crisis and assure 
sufficient means of livelihood to all citizens by preventing the genera 
reduction of prices and of wages. Had the proposal! been adopted 
numerous measures were to have been introduced involving ext! 
expenditure of over 180 million gold francs a year and increasin¢ 
annually. 
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This was in direct opposition to the Government’s policy which 
‘med at reducing alike the cost of living and of production in the 
interests of the country’s foreign trade. 
[he proposal was rejected by 570,302 votes to 424,033, and by 
Cantons against 5. 


Turkey. 

May 30th.—Following the holding of an aviation congress in 

zora, public subscription lists were opened to raise £130 million for 
in air force, and the Prime Minister stated publicly that the country 
must have at least 500 machines. 

June 4th—A Commercial Agreement with Great Britain was 
| in Angora. It was to remain in force for nine months, and 
prised a renewal of the Agreement of 1930, with reserves and 
ifications, including the omission of the most-favoured-nation 

This was replaced by other clauses having as their basis the 
stem of balance of payments. 


U.S.A. 
May 29th.—In a speech opening an International Exposition at 
Diego, the President said that, while the Government were being 


ited more and more by a desire for the well-being of the people, 
public conscience is demanding that those engaged in private 
prise in turn shall be guided by conduct based on good ethics 
od morals as well as on thoughts of profit.” 
The President of the American Federation of Labour stated that, 
rding to reports from New York, Chicago, Detroit, and other 


ustrial centres, conditions were already swinging back to longer 
urs, lower wages, and disregard of other conditions embodied in 
codes. 
fay 31st.—The President informed a large gathering of pressmen 
the Supreme Court’s ruling made it imperative that in the coming 
or ten years the American people should decide a great national 
partv issue: Whether there should be relegated to the 48 States 
control of State or national social and economic conditions, or 
ther there should be restored to the Federal Government powers 
ch were vested in the national Governments of every other nation 
right to enact or administer laws that had a bearing on or control 
national social and economic problems. 

What was most important in the N.R.A. decision was not that 

which dealt with the delegation of legislative power to the 

utive, but the Court’s interpretation of the inter-State commerce 

use. This took the country back to 1787, when the Constitution 

s made and when that clause was written to prevent the erection 

tariff barriers between the States, and to guard against general 
discrimination. 

Referring to the Court’s statement that ‘ exceptional conditions 
not create or enlarge constitutional power,’ Mr. Roosevelt said that 
the War period an authority had been vested in the President far 
iter than any conferred on him in 1933. Now it would appear, 
ler the Court’s interpretation, that the Federal Government were 

ripped of their jurisdiction over everything except goods in transit. 
ng, manufacture, and agriculture were all to be considered as 
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intra-State business, and if an attempt were to be made by the Federa) 
Government to improve the conditions of miners, for example, with 
respect to hours and wages, coal became “a local matter.” 

He added that the A.A.A. was in danger, and the position of th, 
Securities and Exchange Commission was doubtful. 

June 1st.—The President announced that 411 Court cases, j; 
volving violations of wage and hour standards and of trade practices 
would be withdrawn. 

The President of the United Mine Workers announced that }y 
had issued strike orders to 450,000 miners, working in 6,000 mine: 
in 28 States to lay down their tools on June 16th (when the statutor: 
life of N.R.A. expired) unless a Bill had by then been passed declaring 
the soft coal industry a public utility, and creating a Federal ( 
Commission to administer it. 

June 4th.—Mr. Roosevelt informed a press conference that a | 
would be submitted to Congress for continuing the N.R.A. in skeletoy 
form, and for the period contemplated in the Senate’s resolution, until 
April Ist, 1936. 

Two purposes would be served—the bringing together and sum- 
marizing of a great deal of information as to the effect on industry 
Code requirements, and, later, as to the effect of the abandonment oi 
the Codes ; and the retention of an organization which could supervi 
a proposed requirement as to Government purchases and contrac! 
This last requirement he described as the substitution of the idea 
contract for that of the code. 

The Bill would require that in every Government purchase 
persons engaged in the production of the supplies should be pai 
according to the minimum wage and maximum hour standards 
no person under 16 should be employed. 

Referring to the sixteen agencies created in part or in whol 
the Industrial Recovery Act he said four required to be re-establish 
by new legislation, two could be continued by amendments to Executi 
orders ; three would be abandoned, and seven Labour Boards wou 
disappear, their duties as mediating agencies being assumed by t! 
Department of Labour. 

The Directors of the American Iron and Steel Institute, the Cott: 
Textile Institute and the Radio Corporation of America all decided ' 
maintain on a voluntary basis the provisions of their codes, or to ur 
all members to continue observance of the minimum wage rat 
maximum working hours. 

June 6th.—The Executive Council of the Federation of La 
meeting in Washington, described the modification of the N.R.A. as 
** surrender,’ and published a report purporting to show that * at least 
a million wage earners had been affected by the lengthening ot hours 
of work and wage-cutting in a short span of six business days followin: 
the Supreme Court’s decision.” 

The Senate ratified the 1925 Convention for the supervision ©! 
the international trade in arms, after rejecting Senator King’s reserve 
tion that adherence was “ not to be construed as an expression 0! an 
opinion or view of the United States as to the sovereignt 
right of any Government in the Persian Gulf.” 

June 7th.—The House of Representatives, by 264 votes to 2!2 
voted for the extension until April, 1936, of the modified N.R. Act. 
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e moditied form consisted of nothing more than a research organi- 
tion to collect data on industrial life). 
nswering press questions as to the “ social objectives’ of his 
nistration Mr. Roosevelt said the objective remained just what 
to do what any honest Government of any country would do 

try to increase the security and happiness of a larger number of 

people in all occupations of life and in all parts of the country ; to give 

them greater distribution, not only of wealth in the narrow terms, but 

{ wealth in wider terms; to give the assurance that they were not 

soing to starve in their old age; to give honest business a chance to 

co ahead and make reasonable profit ; and to give every man a chance 
earn his living. 

June Sth.—Publication of British White Paper ve War Debt. 
See Great Britain). 

The House of Representatives passed a resolution repealing the 
rovisions empowering the President to prescribe and enforce business 
des, but retained a reference from the Recovery Act to exemption 
m the provisions of the Anti-Trust Laws. 

June 11th.—The Secretary of State informed the press that the 
tuation in North China was being closely watched, but that fuller 
owledge of the facts must be acquired before the State Department 
uld consider any possible statement or expression of opinion. 

[he Senate, by 56 votes to 32, passed the Wheeler-Wayburn Bill 


‘ederal 
» With 


of th 


ail 
roviding for the elimination in seven years of all holding companies 
leemed “* unessential ” to the public utilities business. 


U.S.S.R. 


May 31st.—The Central Committee of the Communist Party 


contirmed the decision to disband the “ Society of Old Bolshevists,” 
which had been founded in 1922 by Lenin’s Old Guard Communists, 
functioned as a sort of Council of Elders, testing policies and 
‘asures, and pronouncing whether they conformed with Marwist 
nd Leninist doctrine and tradition. 
June 3rd.—Agreement for credit to finance Czech exports to the 
SSR. (See Czechoslovakia). 

June 7th.—The Central Committee of the Communist Party of 
tussia deprived Yenukidze, an * Old Guard” Bolshevist, of all his 
party posts and expelled him from membership for * political degeneracy 
nd rotten liberal habits.” 

June 8th.—M. Benes arrived in Moscow and exchanged ratifica- 
ons of the Pact of Mutual Assistance, and of the Trade Agreement 
signed on March 25th. 

June gth.—M. Benes had a prolonged conversation with M. Stalin 
and M. Molotoff. 

June toth.—An official statement regarding the conversations 
with M. Benes said that it was acknowledged that the pacts and agree- 
ments concluded by both Governments created a firm basis for the 
continuation of collaboration, as well as the successful development of 
economic relations. 

The representatives of both States, it went on, were “ obliged to 
acknowledge that the feeling of alarm for the fate of world peace 
which has gripped the States of Europe during recent years, has been 
intensified, particularly in view of the resistance which met measures 
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assuring the security of European countries in the form of collective 
efforts.” 

Unity of view had been established regarding the great importance 
of an * effective realization of an all-embracing, collective organizatiyn 
of security on the basis of the indivisibility of peace.” 

June 11th.—It was understood that the Government had demanded 
from the Japanese Government the release of several Russian soldiers 
alleged to have been captured on the Manchukuo frontier. 


Yugoslavia. 

June 2nd.—The 67 Deputies elected on the list of Dr. Matche 
decided to boycott Parliament, describing M. Yevtitch’s Government 
as the worst since the dictatorship. Terror, falsification and a rotten 
electoral law, they said, had made possible a completely amor 
Skupshtina. 

They passed two resolutions: the first declaring the elections 
** no elections at all,’ and stating that hundreds of thousands of votes 
had been filched from the Opposition list, and added to the Govern- 
ment’s total; and the second stating that dozens of Croat villagers 
had been murdered by the State police, but ‘* the Croat people, as th 
election has showed, has an irresistible will which defies all attempts 
by the Parliament of the dictatorial régime in Belgrade, to force | 
into a position of inferiority.” 

It claimed that the just demands of the Croats must be satisti 
if Yugoslavia were to continue to exist, proclaimed the boycott 
Parliament, and demanded new elections. 


June 3rd.—The Skupshtina held its opening session, and M 
Yevtitch received an ovation from the 303 Deputies present, 
belonging to his list. 

June 7th.—Prince Paul received General Goring, who also sa 
the Premier and the War Minister and was entertained at an official 
dinner by the former. 
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